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MEMOIR OF MISS MARIA FOOTE. 
—_— 


Yet thou look’st pale and sad—those eyes, 
That should be bright as joy—pure, unstain’d mirrors, 
Wherein I read thy soul—seem dim with care. 
Ravenna. 
Ah! little they think who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking. 
Moore. 
Only hear her eyes; 
Tho’ they are mute they plead, nay more, command: 
For beauteous eyes have arbitrary power. 
DRYDEN. 


—_ 


Ir we were asked to mention the woman who had created 
most sympathy in this country for the last century, we 
should name, without hesitation, the lovely subject of the 


present memoir. 


Circumstances, unfortunately too notorious, have ren- 


dered her an object of peculiar interest ; and, in present- 
3. F 
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ing her biography tv om readers, though we cannot boast 
of giving much novel matter, yet, we conceive, we only 
do our duty, in putting her unhappy story on more dura- 
ble record than it has hitherto found. A newspaper is, in 
its nature, ephemeral, and few persons preserve one; 
whilst a work like ours, insignificant as it may be, stands 
an equal chance of preservation, with tomes of treble its 
magnitude and importance. 

Maria Foote was born at Plymouth, in June, 1798; 
(we state this on the ipse dizvit of her mother; we have 


been informed the period of her birth was 1796, but of 


course we cannot doubt that lady’s statement upon oath ;) 
her father, Samuel T. Foote, Esy., is a descendant of the 
great Samuel Foote, the dramatist and performer, and 
bore a commission in the army. Circumstances induced 
him to sell out, and he became manager of the Plymouth 
Theatre; there (though several years her senior) he 
gained the affections of the mother of our heroine, a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, and a member of a 
family of fortune and respectability. 

Mrs, Foote’s choice excited the disapprobation of her 
friends, and the infant Maria was ushered into life with- 
out a friend on the maternal, and but few on the paternal 
side, who took any interest in her welfare. 

Mrs. Foote was beautiful and talented, and was induced 
to attempt the stage; she did so with complete success, 
and our heroine, repusing on the breast of an actress, may 
be fairly said to have been suckled in the scene, and nursed 
on the boards of the theatre. 

Maria, when a child, was the theme of universal admi- 
ration. The ‘‘ little darling’? was invited everywhere, 
and, at length, the cupidity of the manager got the bet- 
ter of the feeling of the parent, and, at the early age of 
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12, (i.e. in July, 1810,) she appeared at Plymouth, in the 
character of Juliet. We pause here a moment to observe, 
that in suffering his child to appear thus early before the 
public gaze, we doubt whether profit was his only incen- 
tive; the lovely Maria was his pride; and those who 
know a parent’s weakness, may perhaps conceive that her 
debut was owing more to his vanity than his.avarice. 

In 1811, Miss Foore sustained a regular line at her 
father’s theatre, and her Susan Ashfield, Zorayda, and 
Emily Worthington, were spoken of as masterpieces of 
histrionic art. 

In that year, the Corporation of Plymouth set up and 
patronized a rival theatre, and Mr. Foote abandoned a 
concern where he could anticipate nothing but loss, and 
shortly afterwards established himself at an hotel in Ex- 
eter, where he unfortunately failed. 

In the meantime our heroine added to her stock of ac- 
complishments those that were most likely to render her 
service in the profession which she was destined to follow. 

In 1814, she determined to try her talents in the me- 
tropolis, and, in the month of May in that year, appeared 
at Covent Garden Theatre, in Amanthis, in The Child of 
Nature. Young, beautiful, intelligent, refined, yet unso- 
phisticated, she was almost the creature she represented ; 
failure with her was impossible, her success was great. 
She was evgaged at a liberal salary, and though the cha- 
racters usually assigned to her were not of first-rate im- 
portance, the managers always considered our heroine’s 
name as a sure card to draw money to the house. It will 
be remembered, that in this year that extraordinary lumi 
nary, Miss O’Neill, appeared, and to that cause may be 
attributed Miss Foore’s not having arrived at such early 
popularity as she must otherwise have attained; for 
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though these ladies adopted different lines of the dran a, 
yet London can think but of one thing at atime. 

In the summer of 1815, Miss Foore was engaged as a 
star at Cheltenham, and there W. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
commonly called Colonel Berkeley, fell in love with her ; 
if such a creature as this Berkeley may be supposed capa- 
bie of that passion. 































Colonel Berkeley applied to her, offering his services to 
perform for her benefit; he had often previously rendered 
himself ridiculous by his stage exhibitions, which, how- 
ever, had the effect of attracting an audience, as Berkeley 
is a mighty man indeed at Cheltenham, (a ¢oad is import- 
ant amongst frogs’). Miss Foote had parental claims 
upon her, for all that her professional exertions enabled 
her to accumulate, and an offer like this, of course, would 





not have been rejected by any one. 

Colonel Berkeley performed; Aow, it is not our pur- 
pose to explain—the man claims the privilege of disgust- 
ing his own townsfolk :—suffice it to say, he drew together 
a crowded audience, and Miss Foore felt of course grate- 
ful. He seized the opportunity, when he had thus ingra- 
tiated himself into her consideration, to plead his passion 
for her, and entreat her acceptance of his visits as an ho- 
nourable suitor. 

So far all was well.—It was not Maria’s business to 
reflect how weak the head, or how bad the heart of her 
admirer; he appeared before her with all the blandish- 
ments that wealth and an army tailor could bestow upon 
him ; he told her he adored her, and women are flattered, 
even when told so by a fool. He was a soldier too, (what a 
soldier!) and the softer sex, like the angler’s easiest prey, 
are said to be peculiarly attracted “‘by anything red or glit- 
tering,” however worthless the object may really be. MARIA 
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Foote was not free from the common weaknesses of her 
sex; she felt flattered by his attentions, and, in return 
for his hollow professions of attachment, bestowed her 
affections upon him. Nor is this an impeachment on her 
understanding, for the strong-minded Mary Woolstone- 
croft loved the weak villain Emley Indeed, it seems the 
ordination of Providence, that talented women should 
place their affections upon iguorant or vicious men. 

For twelve months the Colonel was unremitting in his 
attentions, but pleaded unavoidable circumstances for the 
delay of his nuptials. The circumstances are these :— 

The mother of the Colonel* unfortunately produced 
her husband (Earl Berkeley) more ‘‘ heirs at Jove,” than 
“at law,’’ not having been united to the Ear! till the year 
1796, though our hero was born, we think, in 1785 or 
1786, It is but just to mention, that the Earl affirmed 
that a private marriage took place in 1785, but the House 
of Lords disallowed the proof; in consequence of which, 
one of the Colonel’s younger brothers became entitled to 
the dignity of the Earldom; he, however, with great 
magnanimity, refused to accept it, and the Colonel has 
long been petitioning the Crown to grant him the title 
that at present lies dormant. 

Colonel Berkeley pleaded all this; persuaded the un- 
suspecting Marta that a marriage with her would injure 
his suit at court, and she at length consented to admit 
him prematurely to the privileges of a husband, on his so- 
lemn asseveration to fulfil his contract, the moment he 
could do so without injuring the hope of his Earldom, 

This connexion subsisted some years, in the course of 





* This lady’s maiden name was Mary Cole, her father 
was a butcher at Gloucester. 
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which time Miss Foorr became the mother of two chil- 
dren ; whilst the Colonel buoyed up her hopes with de- 
ceitful promises, wnich his subsequent conduct proves he 
never meant to perform. 

Meantime the secret got buzzed in the metropolis, 
doubtless through the medium of her heartless seducer, 
for she of course guarded her own expressions, and the 
conduct pursued was not likely to awaken suspicion. 

‘Though still the idol of the public, our heroine was 
wretched in the midst of shouts of approbation. Th 
glare of happiness was around her, the voice of flattery 
rang in her ears, but the poison of guilty remembrance 
was fixed in her heart, and ill-requited affection had ba- 
nished peace from her bosom. 

‘That fascinating and powerful writer, Hope, has the fol- 
lowing passage in his Anastasius, or the Memoirs of a 
Greek ,—*‘ It is one thing to communicate pleasure to 
others, and another to taste of joy one’s-self:’’ how bitterly 
was Maria doomed to prove the truth of the assertion. 

In Maria Darlington, Rebecca, (Ivanhoe), Virginius, 
and Miranda, Miss Foore gained fresh laurels in her pro- 
fession. By the bye, we omitted to mention that, on he: 
first metropolitan benefit, Mr. Betty (a near relative of 
our heroine’s,) played diexrander the Great, to her Statira; 
this, her first tragic effort, was exceedingly creditable to 
her powers. 

During the years which she devoted tothe ungrateful 
Berkeley, Miss Foote had continual offers of marriage, 
from. young, honourable, and wealthy suitors; all of 
which she was of course compelled to decline. 

At length, tired of the baseness of the being 

‘* Who had taught her eyes to weep 
Their first sad tears, aud yet could sleep,” 
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39 
she listened to the honourable addresses of Joseph 
Hayne, Esq. of Burderop Park, Wiltshire, having pre- 
viously broken off all personal communication with the 
Colonel. 

Hayne became acquainted with all the facts of our he- 
roine’s connexion with Berkeley, yet, after this know- 
ledge, offered her his hand and fortune. She accepted his 
proffer ;—for reasons unknown, he broke the appointment 
for executing the settlement. Again he applied to her for 
pardon, and, on that occasion, he uttered this memorable 
sentence—‘‘ May God strike me dead, if ever I consent to 
separate myself from you.” Yet, after this, he made and 
broke fresh promises, pretending, or asserting that his 
friends had locked him up; and ultimately declined the 
match in toto. May the God he invoked, judge him mer- 
cifully, is the worst we wish him hereafter, and the me- 
mory of his conduct be his punishment here. 

For his breach of promise, Miss Foote brought an 
action, and recovered 30002. damages. 

And now a word or two of Mr. Hayne.—We are in- 
formed, this precious youth, about three years since, paid 
his vows to Miss Bartolozzi, the sister of Madame Vestris, 
and the object of the peculiar regard of the butterfly 
Petersham; that he deceived Miss B. as he did our he- 
roine, and ultimately refused to fulfil his engagements, and 
that the friends of that lady, not being so conscientious 
as Job Thornberry, consented to ‘hush it up,” for a 
*‘ good round sum.”’ Mark! we assert this on informa- 
tion, from a source which we ¢hink we can rely upon, BUT 
WE WILL NOT VOUCH FoR ITs AccuRACY. A celebrated 
duellist, indeed, the dest shot in the kingdom, is said to 
have been the mediator in this delicate transaction; and 
we mention these circumstances, because we think it be- 
F4 
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hoves the parties themselves to give publicity to the facts, 
Would they had done so long since! 

If the story be as we have related it, its remaining a 
secret has been the means of much unhappiness to Miss 
Foote, and the cause of a public exposure, that she can 
vever forget. Had she known any thing to incline her to 
doubt the honour of Hayne, would she not have acted with 
more circumspection towards him? even if she had been 
tempted to listen to proposals at all from such a source— 
which, with such a knowledge, we certainly think she 
would not have done. 

That Joseph Hayne, Esq. is, as Mr. Scarlett represented 
him, a great fool, we shall not, for a moment, attempt to 
deny ; but we fear he is something worse. Can there be 
acrime more dire than trifling with the feelings of a wo- 
man ? yet, if report be true, he has done this, in more in- 
stances than one. 

We have now to notice a very general observation, i. e. 
that Miss Foore only feigned an attachment for Hayne. 
Certainly, at the first view, we are led to think that a 
gentleman, who was the acknowledged partisan of pugi- 
lists, and who spent his hours of meditation with such 
erudite characters as 7'0m Cannon and White-headed Bob, 
and who prided himself on his speed as a horseman, could 
have few attractions for the elegant, accomplished, ta- 
lented Maria :—but a little reflection alters the case. It 
has, as we before observed, been long an opinion that. ta- 
lented women, by an unfortunate fatality, love fools; and, 
as far as folly can go, Hayne was eminently qualified to 
attract. Besides, Miss Foore’s early affections lad been 
blighted; she had been deceived by the being to whom 
her first feelings of attachment had been devoted, and she 
felt a void in her heart, that could not perhaps be filled 
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by another object, but might be lightened by another’s 
affection. Hayne professed that affection, offered mar- 
riage, riches, and rank; and, reflecting upon her own 
gloomy"prospects, she might have looked upon him as 


** Something dear to rest upon, 
That paid her for the loss of all.” 


It has also been said, in justification of Berkeley and 
Hayne, that Miss Foote had drank too deeply of the nec- 
tar draught of flattery, to sober down to the dull mono- 
tony of mere matrimonial comfort. Those who assert 
this, know very little of human nature, and nothing at all 
about the stage. Why, even flattery will at last satiate, 
and plaudits become dull to the accustomed ear. It is 
true, in a certain way, an actor or actress, once used to 
the hand of approbation, might miss the soothing sound, 
and could not perhaps pursue their efforts in the profes- 
sion without it, because it becomes, from habit, the natu- 
ral stimulus to scenic exertion ; but, retired from the stage, 
the thing ceases; where no exertion is required, we feel 
not the loss of a stimulant. Quick, in his retirement at 
Pentonville, is as happy (if not happier,) as he ever was 
when the applauses of all London nightly awaited his ap- 
pearance on the boards. 

We have, as briefly as possible, stated these circum- 
stances, and noticed the general impressions; and now, 
ere we proceed to a more pleasing part of our duty, let us 
examine on what grounds this man, Berkeley, has broken 
his faith with a lovely woman, who confided in what she 
imagined he possessed—honour. Is it his birth? Surely, 
Maria Foote, the daughter of an officer in the army, and 
of a lady whose relatives are of the greatest respectability, 
claims as high a rank as the illegitimate Berkeley. Is it his 
F 5 
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rank? Let us see what that is ;—a colonel in the militia 
What induced such a man as Berkeley to join our military 
forces at all? vanity, rank vanity. Did he wish to serve 
his country, the line was open to receive him ; but fight- 
ing is not the Colounel’s’ forte: no, but regimentals were 
desirable, that he might 


‘¢ Strut before a wanton ambling nymph ;”’ 


so he adopted the safe expedient of obtaining the honorary 
title, without the danger. What is he besides? an ama- 
teur actor, a private player; a creature, who not having 
the excuse of want, willingly exposes his imbecility on a 
public stage; a thing that, with the power (as far as 
worldly dross conveys power,) of patronizing the stage, 
degrades it by ridiculous performances, and actually in- 
jures the professors of the art :—for, supposing the in- 
fluence of this amateur soldier and volunteer performer 
to attract an audience at Cheltenham on one night, (that 
night being generally appropriated for some particular 
purpose) the whole business of the week is injured by the 
sirgle overflow. We look upon Berieley as a singular 
compound of the butterfly and the wasp; he has all the 
frivolity of the one, with all the venom of the other. 

The M— of A—-— is a coxcomb, but he is a brave 
one; his dandyism goes no further than his attire ; his 
heart and mind were not framed in St. James’s. He, 
under different circumstances, gained the affections of a 
beautiful woman, (and under such circumstances too as 
did uot perhaps call for retribution,) but he did not de- 
sert her to the lonely solitude of bitter reflection and 
wounded feelings; he was a man and a soldier ; and, if he 
Was a sinuer, was not a pitiful one. Had Colonel Berke- 
ley married Miss Foote, who would have blamed him ? 
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has any one a right to impugn his conduct? Are there 
not a myriad of examples of peers leading actresses to the 
altar ? Surely, the illegitimate son of a butcher’s daughter 
could not deem it a condescension ; and, as to the futile 
objection of her having previously surrendered herself to 
him, he should have remembered the pledge was his ho- 
nour ; and did not that urge him to it, he might still take 
her hand with the consoling recollection of 


** My father did so before me.” 


But all these expectations have vanished, and we sincerely 
hope Miss FooTe may live to enjoy happier hours than 
could have fallen to her lot, had she been united to either 
Berkeley or Hayne. 

We think we may say the voice of the public has excul- 
pated our heroine, but with her parents the case is dif- 


ferent ; and here we conceive the ‘‘ many-headed monster”’ 
has been unjust. Mrs, Foote has been stigmatised as the 
supervisor of her daughter’s delinquency ; but how could 
she act otherwise ? the fatal step—the first one of error— 
was taken unknown to her, and when she discovered it, 
what could she or even her husband do, but 


“‘ Take up this mangled matter at the best ?’’ 


They, as well as their daughter, were soothed by Berke- 
ley’s promises; he had them in his toils. Had they re- 
fused to countenance the connexion, he would have made 
that a plea for not ratifying his solemn compact. Up to 
the last moment of Berkeley’s pretended affection, we 
can pity but not condemn the unhappy parents; they 
sought their child’s welfare, and merely erred in their 
course after it. But when Berkeley violated his faith, we 
indeed consider the father culpable; an officer in his Ma- 
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jesty’s army to stand tamely by and see his darling daugh- 
ter blighted, nay, insulted by her seducer; oh! shame 
upon it! age does not excuse this. But, yet, why should 
the public affix obloquy to this young lady’s unhappy mo- 
ther? she could not seek out the wronger of her child, 
and demand reparation; she had nothing but her tears to 
help her—she might weep over her child’s desertion, but 
she could not revenge it. 

Enough of bitterness has been allotted to the unhappy 
mother of the hapless Maria; there needs not the angry 
voice of popular clamour to wound a heart already stung 
beyond the skill of surgery. It is our conviction that, 
whatever are her errors, she has always felt the warmest 
affection for her child; and she may now clasp her to her 
bosom, and say, in the simple but touching language of 
the dramatist, ‘‘ Come to my arms, thrice dear to me, for 
having been the victim of a villain.” 

To speak of Miss Foore’s professional powers is an 
easy as well as pleasurable task. Her performances are 
more remarkable for talent than genius. She is perhaps, 
to speak with due impartiality, only a second-rate actress, 
but she possesses one quality which genius does not al- 
ways boast of, and which indeed is perhaps the best sub- 
stitute for genius itself :—this is, the power of pleasing by 
a nameless charm, which it is as easy to feel, as it is im- 
possible to describe. ‘This magnetic power, generally de- 
signated by the title of fascination, we find in the posses- 
sion of many beings in whom we in vain search for the 
cause of attraction; it is not very common however in 
professors of the scenic art. With actors and actresses we 
generally find a definite something that delights us, but 
this is not the case with our heroine. View her in Maria 
Darlington, we should say she acts with ease, grace, and 
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spirit; she sings pleasingly, dances delightfully; but it is 
neither of these things, no, nor these things conjoined, 
that yield us so much delight,—it is the magic she throws 
over them. We are at a loss for a simile, unlessXwe are 
allowed to compare it to the effect of the sun on anima- 
ted nature; the plants, the flowers, the birds, the lakes, 
are the same, whether Phcebus gilds them or not; but it 
is his power that gives a tone to the whole, and that ren- 
ders them dear to our perceptions and our feelings. 

Miss Foore’s genteel comedy is peculiar for elegance, 
but it wants force and humour; nor are her powers at 
all adapted to the higher walks of tragedy. She is, ina 
word, in the theatrical world, what the white rose is in 
the flower-garden ; she has the sweetness, beauty, and 
fragrance of the red rose, without its colouring. 

Miss Foore’s powers as a singer are limited; but in 
such characters as Phebe, in Rosina, she is indeed de- 
lightful. Her playful manner of singing the lines 

“‘ There’s fifty young men have told me fine tales, 

And call’d me the fairest she ;” 
is the nearest musical assimilation to dialogue we ever 
heard. 

In Aladdin and Johanna (The Steward; or, Fashion 
and Feeling), which are technically termed ‘‘ breeches 
parts,’’ Miss Foore blends a happy delicacy, with correct 
delineation ; and, if we had never seen her in the garb of 
her own sex, should say we had seldom beheld any being 
more lovely than she appears in the opposite attire. In- 
deed, the little notion we personally have formed of an- 
gels of the masculine gender, are derived from seeing 
this lady in male habiliments. 

In persou, Miss Foorgis about the middle size, with an 
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oval face, most expressive features, and a tout ensemble 
of extreme innocence ; her hair is light brown, and strays 
in profusion over a beautifully formed neck ; her figure is 
exquisite, and her eyes—we have searched Anacreon 
Moore through, for a hue to describe them by—and take 
this as the most appropriate, 


‘© Her floating eyes, oh! they resemble 
Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Is making the waters round them tremble.’”’ 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES 

, 

: 

READING MA we 
; 
Va In the season of 1784, the opera of the Lord of the 


Manor was substituted for the play which had been an- 
1 nounced; Miss Farren was ill, and Mr. John Palmer 
' could not be found; Miss Collett read for the former, and 
Mr. R. Palmer for his brother. The play had never been 
published, and they were obliged to use the manuscript 
copy; Miss Collett and Mr. Palmer, each with a candle in 
hand, delivering the manuscript alternately to each other. 
Palmer came to a passage so interlined that he could not 
proceed. The audience hissed violently; upon which 
Palmer came forward, and requested the book might be 
examined by any gentleman in the pit, to see if the fault 
could be attributed to him. The gentleman who examined 
it, declared it was illegible. The audience loudly ap- 
plauded, and, the book being returned, permission was 
granted lo puss over the obscure passages. 














COSTUME. 







Macklia has a claim to the merit of effecting the first 
reformation in theatrical costume; he first dressed Mac- 
beth in the Scotch habit. As Mr, Planché is now doing 
so much to render the coats and waistcoats as correct as 
the prompt-book, it might be well if he would turn his 
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eye to the style in which the o/d men are dressed in mo- 
dern comedies. Frank Rochdale, for instance, wears the 
habit of 1824, and his father that of 1700. Js this to be 
endured at our national theatres? It strikes us that this 
little circumstance is more important, than whether 
Faulconbridge wore a high or low casque. 


LORD ERSKINE AND THE DUKE OF QUEENSBURY (BETTER 
KNOWN AS OLD Q). 





When the O. P. war had subsided, these noblemen were 
at supper, when a party entered, exclaiming, “‘ O. P.’s 
dead.” ‘‘\’m sorry for it,” said the Ex-Chancellor; 
** for Old Q. must be in a dangerous way. It’s his turn 
next,” 


J. P. KEMBLE.- 


This great tragedian once playing A/acheth, when he 
suffered from a violent cold, actually coughed after his de 
cease. When Bannister was informed of it, he said, 
** Poor fellow, it must be a church-yard cough.” 


DRAMATIC GOOSE. 


On Michaelmas-day, 1808, a piece called 7’he Fortune 
Teller was produced aud damned at the shortest notice. 
Harris said to Dibdin, ‘‘ My dear fellow, I did not think 
it would do; but who would have expected it to be 
goosed? (hissed.)’” ‘* Why. what could you expect, but 
goose on Michaelmas-day,”’ said Tom. 
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NOTICES ‘TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


——< 


We return Mr. Robertson our thanks; we shall use the 
Anecdote he has favoured us with. 


Our friend who forwarded us some Theatrical Poetry, 
will accept our acknowledgments, though we cannot ln- 
mediately avail ourselves of his favour. 


On Mr. Downe’s Cognomen, 


Though spelt with an e, it is plain to the town, he 
Is Down sure enough; but he’s really not Down-y. 
‘TRIPTOLEMUS, 


— 


Miss Foote—We are informed this lady was offered 
100/. and a benefit for one week at the Surrey. She of 
course refused it. 


—_—— 


The following Lines appeared in a Poem, dedicated to 
Miss Foote, in the Theatricul Inquisitor of 1815. It is 
melancholy to contrast the expectations of friendship 
then, with the fulfilment of fortune now. 


To Miss Foote, of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Maria! in thy earliest day 

When thine was childhood’s softest charm, 
I knew thee,—when thy infant stay 

Was a fond mother’s youthful arm.— 
{ knew thee, when each opening grace, 

Unclaim’d by art, each playful wile 
Bloom’d only for thy natal place, 

Thy parent home—and Friendship’s smile. 
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I saw thee when the mimic scene 
Thy first, thy trembling step received, 
*Mid anxious hopes and doubtings keen, 
I saw,—and all my fears retrieved. 
I watch’d thee when a brighter ray 
Across thy path its radiance threw, 
And round thy new and vent’rous way 
The long and echoing welcome drew. 
O, still amid that radiance shine, 
The choicest, fairest, sweetest flower ; 
Still round thy brow the wreath entwine 
Of every charm-fraught, mingling power : 
And ever ’mid the magic store, 
Preserve unstain’d each beauteous hue 
‘To Fancy dear—to Virtue more— 
To Honour, Feeling, Nature true. 
Ww. B. 





On the Misses TREE, 


Of all the trees that I have known, 
Of pippin, nonpareil, or warden, 
Give me that Tree, so sweetly blown, 
The vocal Tree of Covent Garden. 

But would I choose a slender form, 
That dances with the elfin train, 

I'd shelter from the threat’ning storm, 
And seek the Tree of Drury-Lane. 
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